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Here we have Vitalism pure and simple. It is very strange that like Lotze, neither Pfliiger nor Goltz are clear in their minds that for a part of vital phenomena at any rate this view implies a theory of the autonomy of life, and the rejection of psycho-physical parallelism.
If we pass from the theories of the physiologists Pfiuger and Goltz to the theories of the psychologists, it is, as we said above, the question of parallelism which concerns a history of Vitalism. It must suffice here to say that although psychological parallelism is still the prevailing theory, the voices of those (even apart from v. Hartmann) who support psycho-physical causality are growing ever louder. We may mention Busse x as one of the latest type of psychological champion of this view, and those who wish will find in his writings an account of the most recent German 2 literature on this subject.
(d) EDMUND MONTGOMEKY.
The American biologist and philosopher who, though originally a physician, for many years dedicated a quiet life in the south of the United States to the study of the principal problems of life, is still comparatively unknown.
We cannot say that Edmund Montgomery really discovered a new foundation for Vitalism, and we have therefore ranged him with the vitalistic philo-
lOeist und Korper, Leipzig, 1903.
2 In France Henri Bergson (Matiere et M6moire) is the chief advocate of psycho-physical causality; in England, W. McDougall (Body and Mind); see also vol. ii. of my own Gifford Lectures.